2S2                                     THE SUN.

the minute points which, make up the dotted line that
indicates her path.

The central nucleus is made black in the picture,
simply for convenience, and not with any purpose to
indicate that the matter which composes it is cooler or
even less brilliantly luminous than the photosphere. It
is quite probable, indeed, that this central core (which
contains certainly more than nine tenths of the whole
mass of the sun) is purely gaseous, and it is of course
true that, at a given temperature and pressure, a gaseous
mass has a lower radiating power, and is less luminous,
than a mass of clouds, sach as those which constitute
the photosphere. But, on the other hand, both com-
pression and increase of temperature rapidly raise the
radiating power of a gas; and it is highly probable that,
at no very considerable depth, the growing pressure and
heat may more than equalize matters, and render the
central nucleus as intensely bright as the surface of the
sun itself.

At the upper surface of the photosphere, however,
and all through it, indeed, the uncondensed gases are
dark as compared with the droplets and crystals which
make up the photospheric clouds. Here the pressure
and temperature are lowered, so that the vapors give
out no longer a continuous but a bright-line spectrum,
whenever we get a chance to see them, against a non*
luminous background ; and, when the intenser light from
the liquid and solid particles of the photosphere shines
through these vapors, they rob it of the corresponding
rays, and produce for us the familiar dark-lined spec-
trum of ordinary sunlight.

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to state again the
reasons for believing the great body of the sun to be
gaseous; the argument depends upon the enormous